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PLAYS OF THE MONTH 


By J. T. Grein 


ANUARY is not usually a fruitful month as 

regards new productions. But the theatre 
goer who seeks either light entertainment 
or more intellectual distraction will find plenty 
of plays of December’s blooming to fit the 
mood of the moment. 

On the serious side Mr. Hugh Walpole’s 
adaption of his novel, “The Cathedral” at the 
New, brings to the stage a fine and often 
profound study of fanaticism on the one hand 
and of that ecclesiastical diplomacy which is 
not always reconcilable with religion on the 
other. As a playwright Mr. Walpole still 
has something to learn, but his dramatic 
structure is solid without being pedantic,and 
his sense of the theatre is already sufficiently 
keen to have shown him how to provide his 
actors with splendid opportunities—oppor- 
tunities to which Mr. Francis Sullivan and Mr. 
Baliol Holloway do more than justice. How 
far the play would have materialised as a 
dramatic thesis without the inspiration of the 
book that preceded it is difficult to say. As 
it is it is one of those comparatively rare 
¢ffusions—a work manlike and almost com- 
pletely satisfactory attempt on the part of a 
Rovelist to express himself in a new and 
infinitely more restricted medium. 

Tyranny—particularly that of the family— 
is a ready-made subject for the conflict that 
is drama, though the transference of Miss 
Rose Franken’s “Another Language” at the 
Lyric from its natural Jewish milieu to that of 
London suburbia has robbed her play of much 
that made the original convincing and amusing. 
Mr. Herbert Marshall does his best with a 
father neutral part, Miss Edna Best is moving 
and sincere as the wife who speaks the “other 


language” of love with her young nephew— 
a difficult characterisation in which a newcomer, 
Mr. Louis Hayward, makes a most favourable 
impression. 

To visualise a biblical story in terms of 
satirical comedy may savour of irreverence. 
But such is the skill, the wit, the shrewdness 
of observation, and the delicacy of handling of 
Mr. James Bridie that his “Jonah and the 
Whale” at the Westminster is not only ex- 
cellent entertainment but also a penetrating 
exposition of the fact that human nature was 
the same in ancient Jewry as it is to-day. The 
sole blot on an evening of otherwise unalloyed 
delight is that Mr. Bridie, like his own little 
prophet, is at times a trifle too loquacious. 

Messrs. George Kaufman and Marc Conelly, 
also in gently satirical vein, cleverly poured 
scorn on that amazing manifestation of modern 
civilisation—the American business man—in 
“To the Ladies” at the Embassy. Here again 
the bubble of male complacency was pricked 
no less effectually than in Mr. Bridie’s play, 
though the deus ex machina in this case happened 
to be woman instead of the deity. 

But of all the comedy acting of the month, 
excellent though most of it has been, that of 
Miss Madge Titheradge in “Business with 
America” at the Haymarket is the most 
exquisite I have seen for many a long day. 
This little Viennese comedy is as light as air, 
as frothy and as evanescent as the cosmetic 
storms in tea-cups of which it treats. And 
how inimitably does Miss Titheradge portray 
the tantrums, the egotism, the unconscious 
humour of the woman who loves her dog more 
than her husband and so leaves the way clear 
for the charming secretary to impersonate 
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herself. Her return to the London stage was 
a red-letter night for those who can appreciate 
the subtleties of her method, the point, and 
finish, and audiblity of her diction. 

Then, too, there is “The School for Hus- 
bands” at the happily re-opened little Court 
Theatre in Sloane Square. A _ delightful 
soufflé this whisked by Mr. Frederick Jackson’s 
deftness of touch from a recipe that will be 
familiar to all students of the art of Sacha 
Guitry. The first act is a little slow, but 
after that action and dialogue glide swiftly 
along through eddies of skilfully contrived 
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situations to the inevitable ending of matri- 
monial misunderstandings resolved. 

Of musical pieces, “A Kiss in Spring” at 
the Alhambra has charming melodies, pictur 
esque scenery, and a team of players who 
shine, most of them in excelsis, despite the 
unweildiness of their material and the infantile 
nature of much of the humour provided. But 
the grace and agility of such artists as Madame 
Markova and Mr. Turner are a feast in them- 
selves, and the singing of Mr. Eric Bertner, 
the Danish newcomer, has all the inspiriting 
bravura of a well-trained Continental opera-star, 


THE STAGE 


AND SCREEN 


By Stanley Lupino 


“— c said my friend enviously, “you're 
lucky. You spend your afternoons at 
Elstree, and then come back and do a spot of 
work in the West End. Good life that !” 

I smiled for I could visualise exactly the 
impressions in my friend’s mind. He pictured 
a leisurely drive to Elstree, a few hours acting 
on an interesting “‘set,” tea and the run back 
to Town, followed by an evening performance 
at the theatre. 

One day I am going to take him to a film 
studio, and let him see how he would like to 
do one sequence of only a few words, over and 
over again. I should like to see the effect 
when the words come so familiar that he jumbles 
then atrociously, and I should be really thrilled 
at his feelings when the director snapped out 
“cut.” He would then realise that the scene 
he had so painstakingly rehearsed, was not yet 
over, and that he must try several more times 
before he is free from the shackles of those 
hated phrases. 

This particular instance shows, I think, the 
difference between acting for the screen and 
the stage. Continuity is missing, and the new 
recruit to the studios is often put out by this 
fact. Of course if he is any kind of an actor, 
he soon gets over it, but there can be no doubt 
that for quite a time he is sorely perplexed by 
the strangeness of what is an entirely new 
atmosphere for him. 
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It must be remembered that an actor becomes 
used to audiences. He is able to sense what they 
think of his performance and model his acting 
accordingly. The presence of an audience 
is always beneficial, and anyone with experience 
of the stage knows, that the more there are, 
even at rehearsals, the better pleased are the 
actors and actresses. 

But in the studio, visitors, saving the most 
privileged people, are barred. Or perhaps, it 
would be more truthful to say that they are 
not encouraged on to the sets. This is of 
course logical enough. So many are apt to 
cough during a silence period, or trip over some 
of the numerous wires and gadgets littering 
the studio floor. Few actors on the modern 
screen have not had some stage experience, 
and once during my earlier picture-making 
experience I was asked if I objected to the 
presence of visitors, and I replied that I did 
not. “Let them all come, they make me feel 
I have an audience!” I shouldn’t like to admit 
that my work for the screen suffers to any degree 
because of my stage affiliation, but I must 
admit that if I could have a theatre audience in 
the studio, I should be much happier. Of 
course this feeling is wearing off now, and I 
hope eventually to strike a better balance of 
mind betewen the two. 

I do not naturally, incline tothe view that stage 
stars should not accept screen contracts while 
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ACTING FOR THE STAGE AND SCREEN 


actully engaged in the theatre, but I do believe 
that it becomes a great strain for most young 
actors. Time will cure this, though the fact 
remains that the stage recruit has a strenuous 
period ahead of him when first mastering the 
art of the screen. Technique between the two 
is so vastly different, and it is no good trying 
unless one can show a definite flair for screen 
work. There are many successful stage stars 
who would be hopeless on the screen and vice 
versa. It is mot everyone who can boast 
the ability required to take part in both. 

Photography plays a prominent part in 
selection. An actor may be most capable on 
the stage, but for some strange reason his 
personality does not record itself on the screen. 
This was very noticeable in the days of silent 
pictures, but nowadays actors who record 
badly arefew. Dialogue helps so tremendously, 
and frees them of the necessity of acquiring a 
silent personality. 

Screen acting must be terribly intense. On 
the stage one may play the part of a benevo- 
lent old gentleman, and grow very fond of him, 
but it is different on the screen. Lack of 
continuity makes you become rather bored with 
the old fellow, and often you are in danger of 
forgetting him, during the long intervals when 
other “shots” are being made. This means 
you have got to study your part more intensely 
and keep a greater hold on yourself if you feel 
in danger of losing interest. 

Screen acting is really an exhausting business. 
I like it—in fact I love it. I wouldn’t call 
myself an actor if I didn’t. But facts are facts, 
and I know that playing in a theatre at night, 
and working in a studio by day is a wearisome 
affair. All the afternoon you are absorbed in 
one particular part, a halt is called and another 
portion of the story is taken ; whilst that same 
evening you have to take up an entirely different 
tole, in a fresh atmosphere of another kind of 
world. This is why I should like to take my 
envious friend to Elstree. I should like to 
attach him to me, disembody him and make him 
haunt me, for only then could he realise the 
wide difference between acting for the stage 
and the screen. 





Arrangements have been made whereby 
members of the Drama League Club Room 
Visiting Glasgow can enjoy guest-membership 
of the Scottish Community Drama Club recent- 
ly founded in that City. Full particulars from 
the Secretary, 8, Adelphi Terrace, London. 


TROUBADORS OF 
TO-DAY 


By Joan and Berry RAYNER 


OUR years ago we set sail from London 
with high hopes and a knapsack full of 
ideas to see whether there was still a place 
for Minstrelsy in this busy world. Our 
programme consisted of short plays, and 
dramatised Rhymes and Ditties taken from 
the Folk-lore and Poetry of many lands. 

New York was our first port of call—we 
had seven weeks to spend there before our 
ship sailed for more distant countries—and 
we played twelve times during our brief stay. 
So much interest was shown that we took a 
little theatre and nearly every seat was sold 
within five days. One of our engagements 
was at Columbia University where we played 
to a packed house. 

From New York we went on a little motor- 
ship with only four other passengers down to 
Colon and thence through the Panama canal 
to Australia where we meant to open a small 
experimental theatre. 

We found an ideal “pitch” in Sydney, and 
there, with the help of one carpenter and many 
friends—each of whom whistled or sang a 
different tune as they worked—the ground 
floor of a building was transformed into a 
quaint little playhouse. After running for 
nine months, giving three performances a 
week to very interesting audiences, summer 
came, so we decided to close for the hottest 
months and go a-caravanning. 

A caravan was designed to trail behind the 
car in which we were to travel, and off we set 
into the unknown once again, looking for 
new fields to conquer. Many and varied 
were the happenings that befell us but do 
not allow of their telling. 

All through the country people opened 
their gardens to us—and our caravan—so 
we had ideal camping spots most of the time. 
Going from town to town and playing when- 
ever we were asked to, we spent a strenuous 
but very happy and adventurous summer, 
and then, sunburned and strengthened by 
the out-door life, we returned to our little 
Theatre in Sydney. 
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The second year was the most interesting 
for us from the production point of view as 
by then we had built up an audience that was 
used to our ways. We gave an entirely 
Eastern show in the New Year which contained 
one of the “Interludes” from the Noh drama 
of Japan, some Chinese poems, a masked 
presentation of “The Nightingale” some 
Eastern folk-songs and an old English Ballad 
with an Eastern setting, “The Turkey Factor.” 

From this programme (which ran for four 
months) we went on to a French one—which 
was especially popular in spite of the fact that 
the language was unfamiliar to most of our 
audience. This difficulty, however, was over- 
come by the use of English prologues to the 
items we gave in the original tongue, while 
the plays were given in translation. 

At the end of the second year we began to 
think that it would soon be time to come 
back to Europe, so we closed the theatre 
in Sydney after a very busy Christmas season, 
and decided to play our way across Australia 
before finally taking our leave. After six 
weeks of varied adventures in New South 
Wales and Victoria (we caravanned about 
3,000 miles altogether), we arrived in Mel- 
bourne and announced four shows. People 
there were so interested, however, that we 
played over thirty times to crowded houses 
before we left. 

By this time winter had come, so we sold 
the caravan and went by train to several 
nearby towns. Then because of the many 
requests we had had from the West of Australia, 
we flew from Adelaide to Perth, a distance 
of 1,450 miles across plain and hill, desert 
and sea. We were in Perth nine weeks and 
thoroughly enjoyed playing on one of the 
oldest bits of earth in the world. 

Next we decided to visit our native land, 
New Zealand, a sea journey of nearly two 
weeks, and there we had the great pleasure 
of proving that one could have a little honour 
in one’s own country. After five good 
months during which we gave seasons in 
Dunedin, Christchurch, Wellington and 
Auckland, we sailed for Canada where trouba- 
dours seemed just as welcome as anywhere 
else. We played right across that vast 
country, and so on across some leagues of sea 
to France. 

Four busy months were spent in Paris 
studying and playing, and it gave us the 
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greatest delight to act in French to the French 


people. We gave eight performances in the 
Salle d’Iéna and in Montparnasse, and both 
the French and the English papers were 
equally enthusiastic in their critiques. 

And now, with our knapsacks a litle heavier 
but our hearts as light as ever, we are back 
in London Town, happy to find, in spite of 
the roar of modern machinery and the rush 
of modern life, ears still attuned to the simple 
songs of the village green and the tales of 
the Troubadours. 





DIALECT RECORDS. 


Some sixty guaranteed subscriptions have been 
received as a result of the recent announcement of the 
forthcoming series of British Drama League Records 
of the chief Dialect Variants in the British Isles, 
Among the subscribers are The St Martin’s Theatre 
(London), the Royal Academy of Dramatic Art, and 
the Repertory Theatres of Birmingham and Liverpool, 
It looks as though a gramophone will be a familiar 
fixture at future rehearsals of dialect plays. 

We have also received valuable criticisms and 
suggestions in regard to the series—many of which 
have been adopted by the Committee. 

The next number of “Drama” will be our 
Annual Village Drama number with little or no 
space available for other interests, but we are hope- 
ful that in our March number we may be able to 
include a list of the first hundred Guarantors, and 
to announce that the making of the Records has 
been put in hand. In the meanwhile, the names of 
further Guarantors will be gladly received by the 
Secretary of the League. 

The price, it will be remembered, is £3 3 o for the 
12 double-sided 12-in. Records. On publication, the 
price will be raised. 





IN MEMORIAM : ANNA PAVLOVA. 
(Jan. 23rd, 1931.) 


As from the master-fingers falls the lyre 
When hands grown weary charm the earth no more 
As from our ken the poet-wings aspire 
Until we lose the voice we loved of yore— 
So are you gone; but further yet than they, 
Since naught remains to mark the way you went: 
No captured melody, no written lay 
Outlives yourself, your own proud instrument! 


For the last time the pale swan claims our tears,— 
Flutters her last farewell, sinks white and cold: 
Last, save when Memory roams the unburied yeats, 

Or Fancy, far in spirit-worlds untold, 
Sees a frail ghost still glimmer on the spheres’ 
Vast spirit-stage. On Earth the curtains fold. 


G. M. Hatnes. 








SCENE FROM “f HAMLET”’ AS PRODUCED BY AKIMOV 
AT THI VAKHTANGOV THEATRE, MOSCOW. 
HAMLET AND HORATIO BEFORE THE ENTRY OF 
THE PLAYERS. 


The Yorick speech is introduced in this scene, the 
Graveyard Scene being omitted. 





MISS JESSICA TANDY AS 
MANUELA IN “ CHILDREN IN j 
UNIFORM” AT THE DUCHESS 
THEATRE, FROM A DRAWING 
BY VERONICA HAIGH. i 
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A CHINESE 





STREET-THEATRE 


By Leonard Mellor 


7 Chinese possess but few regular 
theatres. Temples and private houses 
often stage performances, but it is left to the 
large army of itinerant actors to entertain the 
poorer classes by playing in the open streets. 

On festive occasions a whole street will 
club together and engage a dramatic corps to 
perform before them, sometimes for one 
evening, sometimes for two or three days. 
Matters being arranged, in due course the 
company arrives. Depositing the properties 
on the ground, they set to work to construct 
their theatre. In about an hour it is complete ; 
and the visitor sees before him a rough plat- 
form of planks laid on trestles: it is about 
sixteen feet square and stretches up and across 
the street. One end has the sides and top 
screened by coarse matting ; the rest is open 
and forms the stage. It is furnished with a 
table, two rickety stools anda throne. (When 
off the stage the “throne” does duty as the 
property box.) 

While the actors are dressing behind the 
piece of matting hanging behind the throne, 
the musicians take their places in front in 
one corner of the stage. In addition to their 
instruments they also bring tobacco-pipes and 
a large tea-pot. The man in charge of the 
horrible Ta drum grins at it with seeming 
affection. Eagerly twirling his sticks, he 
seems impatient to begin. One might almost 
fancy that he was chuckling with delight 
at the prospect of the abominable noise he 
was about to make. The lobster and clarionet 
blowers prepare their instruments, and the 
man with the gong taps it lightly to intimate 
that all is ready. Crash! the overture com- 
mences. And what an overture! All the 
discords of Pandemonium are let loose in it! 
But the crowd obviously enjoys it. 

And now the play commences : the deeds 
of bygone illustrious emperors are depicted 
by these strolling players before the crowd of 
gaping shopkeepers. Despite their mat- 
screens and ridiculous scenery it is an admirable 
performance. The modulation of voice, ex- 


pression of countenance, and general acting 
are worthy of a better setting. Certainly they 
are worthy of a better remuneration than the 
few miserable pence that are the reward for 
several hours performance. 





Nearly the whole repertory of the Chinese 
theatre consists of historical pieces. Every- 
thing pertains to the deeds of the great men 
of former times. Nothing is modern and 
representations of domestic life are almost 
unknown. Court intrigues, battles, and heroics 
are the main themes. 

Every theatrical company has a stock of 
about forty or fifty pieces, all of which are 
thoroughly known to the actors, who could 
perform any one of them at a moment’s 
notice. The manager has a slip of ivory 
about a foot long on which are painted the 
names of all the plays. This is handed to 
some of the more important members of the 
audience who, after selecting a piece, loudly 
announce its name to the rest of the crowd. 
After the conclusion of the first piece another 
is selected, and so on, until the entire list has 
been worked through. 

To each and all of these plays the music is 
of a most thrilling and distressing nature. It 
consists of shrill pipes, sonorous gongs, and 
the terrible instrument calleda Tadrum. This 
drum is about the size and shape of half a 
good-sized pumpkin, and to the Western ear 
the sound it produces is little short of torture. 
Throughout the entire performance an en- 
thusiastic drummer beats out an incessant 
tattoo upon this awful instrument. The only 
relief comes when he pauses to recruit his 
flagging energies with a cup of tea. 

However poor the performers may be, their 
stage dresses are always most beautiful. These 
are all copied from the style of the last dynasty 
—the Ming—and are symbolic of the most 
picturesque period in Chinese history. 

Although over 7,000 men earn their livings 
as play actors, there are scarcely any female 
performers throughout China. They are 
practically unknown outside of the three gay 
cities—Pekin, Soochow and Yangchow. The 
Chinese have, however, provided a very good 
substitue : they select male children of effemin- 
ate appearance, and carefully train them to 
speak in the high pitched, jarring tone peculiar 
to Chinese women. The eybrows are shaved 
off and replaced by the gracefully curved 
“willow-line” in black pigment; the hair is 
allowed to grow and is trained like that of 
a woman. Some of these “female” actors 
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are so enthusiastic as to bind their feet tightly 
with linen bandages, and train themselves 
to walk on the tips of their toes, so that while 
appearing on the stage they are enabled to 
wear the hoof-like shoes of the women. So 
complete is the illusion that it is often hard 
to convince a Western spectator that the 
gorgeously-dressed, painted figure tottering 
along with uncertain steps is really—a 
man. 

Acting is often hereditary in families, and 
in many instances is carried on without a 
break from generation to generation. This 
arises from the fact that actors, in common 
with boatmen, barbers and many other classes, 
are debarred from taking literary rank. They 
are not even permitted to study literature. 
Not only is a play-actor forbidden to enter 
himself as a candidate for examination but 
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his descendants are also so debarred up to the 
third generation. 

It may be readily understood, therefore, 
that only extreme poverty would drive the 
ambitious Chinese youth into this ill-paid 
and proscribed profession. However, mana- 
gers of theatrical companies surmount this 
difficulty of recruiting their forces by pur- 
chasing young children from poverty-stricken 
parents and carefully training them. When 
they are old enough to appear in public, 
they enter into an agreement with the manager 
binding themselves to perform for him in 
any street or theatre for a period of not less 
than six years. At the end of that period 
they are permitted to either return to their 
homes or to renew the engagement. They 
nearly always re-engage, for there is a saying 
in China that “A street actor has no home.” 


MISTRESS 


By Margaret Haig 


ASHION is an elusive jade if you try to 
catch her by the furbelows and trimmings, 
but grasp her by ‘the silhouette and she is yours. 
It is the apparent change in the shape and pro- 
portions of the human figure which, more than 
anything else, constitutes the important differ- 
ences of fashion, and yet it is an aspect of 
costume to which many amateur wardrobe 
mistresses seem curiously blind. How often 
one sees Elizabethan ladies walking the stage 
with their dresses drooping bunchily about 
them instead of standing out boldly at the 
hips, ora powdered beau ina limp skimpy coat 
that has no more the character of the eighteenth 
century than beach pyjamas ! 

It is not very difficult to give costumes a 
correct and definite silhouette and it is green J 
more worth while than fiddling with details 
and accessories. 
the medieval lady was laced to her figure ; her 
tight sleeves were often fastened in the same 
way, and her skirts were generously gored 
so that they flowed out round the feet. The 
squareness of the early Tudor man was largely 
the result of padded shoulders combined with 
a short wide gown and a flat hat. The later 
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The close fitting bodice of 


Tudor lady did not always wear the funnel- 
shaped Spanish farthingale, but more often, 
judging by the monuments of the period, the 
bolster-like French farthingale. In the time 
of the Stuarts she discarded both these aids 
to beauty but wore a good many petticoats 
and raised her waist an inch or two. The 
Georgian gallant stiffened the skirts of his coat 
with whale bone and his inamorata exaggerated 
her hips with panniers. These she presently 
abandoned and concentrated on her bosom, 
draping her fichu over a wire frame. At the 
end of the century they both became slim and 
high waisted, but in the next the lady once 
more swelled out to dome like proportions. 
Then she decided that her posterior was the 
portion of her frame most worthy of adornment, 
and he, losing heart, retreated into the cloth 
drain pipes from which he has never, generally 
speaking, had the courage to emerge. 

It should be borne in mind when reproducing 
period costumes that the hand woven fabrics 
of the old days were as a rule much stoutef 
than the machine made stuffs of to-day, so that 
if dresses in the latter are to be satisfactory 
they often need extra lining or stiffening to 
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give the folds weight and substance. Apart 
from this, emphasising the silhouette does not 
mean extra expense. It is much more a matter 
of a little padding in the right place. Anyone 
with an eye for form will find that a very small 
outlay transforms that vaguely voluminous 


IS ACTING 


THE QUESTION OF SILHOUETTE 


garment that haunts the amateur stage into a 
costume with a bold and characteristic outline ; 
—something that conveys a real flavour of the 
Renaissance or the Augustan age or the Naughty 
Nineties, and not merely a rather distressing im- 
pression of Queen Victoria after a restless night. 


SELF-EXPRESSION P 


By Dorothy Stirling 


A the closing meeting of the B.D.L.’s 
pre-Christmas School at the Ballet Club 
Mr. Whitworth made his confession and public 
recantation of the words “self-expression”’ as 
indicating the main impulse of the actor. He 
was full of remorse that he had ever used them, 
and of determination never to let them pass 
his lips again. For why, said he, should a 
number of people feel urged on to a stage in 
order to express themselves to an audience 
when they did it every day of their lives to 
everyone with whom they came in contact ? 
Had I been anything of a speaker I should have 
risen to take up the cudgels for that much- 
abused term. Naturally no serious amateur 
actor wishes to appear in public simply to 
present himself as others know him, but surely 
it is this opportunity of expressing that self 
which is known only #0 oneself which appeals 
to most of us. 

No one can act the part ofa villain unless he 
knows in himself the appeal that villainy 
(to use a crude and all-embracing term) might 
have for him, given the temptation, and lacking 
the resistance afforded him by upbringing, 
or religion, or convention, or civilisation, or 
whatever it may be that keeps a man straight. 
Neither can he adequately portray the hero 
unless he knows that in his inner self there lie 
those ideals and aspirations and germs of 
greatness of which heroes are made. It is 
then, not the desire to figure conspicuously 
which urges people to act a part (for many 
keen actors show no wish to face the lime- 
light in any other capacity) but eagerness to 
grasp the chance of expressing one of those 
innumerable hidden selves which shame or 
reticence or pride forbid then to show in 
everyday life to the world. 

Swaddled as we all are in repression and 
British phlegm those of us who are blessed 
—or cursed—with imagination have the 


opportunity—a safety valve as it were—of 
slipping out of our everyday shell and in- 
habiting for a brief hour the soul of the 
statesman, the crook, the buffoon, the beggar, 
the martyr, ay even the butler who lives all 
unsuspected by others within us. 





MEDWAY THEATRE CLUB. 

The sth Annual General Meeting recently held 
at the Theatre Studio at Maidstone was well 
attended. The Secretary’s Report was read stating 
that five plays had been produced and 21 plays had been 
tread by the Club during the Season. Friendly relations 
with fellow amateurs had been well maintained by 
plays read at the Studio by the Bearstead, Sittingbourne, 

faidstone W.E.A., and Gillingham W.E.A. Dramatic 
Societies, and by a visit of the Club to Bearstead. The 
team entered by the Club in Philip Johnson’s “Derelict” 
had gained a striking and somewhat unexpected success, 
not only by winning the Lady Sharp Trophy but 
being placed third in the London Festival. The 
Season had been a full one and other events were 
briefly referred to, including the successful decorated 
car, “Champions of Drama,” entered in the Mayor’s 
Procession in May, the performance of “The Black 
Horseman” at Welwyn Garden City in June, the 
opening of the Theatre Studio in October 1931 by Mr. 
Geoffrey Whitworth, the invitation performance in 
January of “The Purse Strings’’ before a large audience 
at The Town Hall, Battersea, the performance of 
4 plays at the Badminton Hall, West Malling, in 
March and a successful Cabaret and Dance recently 
held at the Old Palace to celebrate the winning of the 
Trophy. Last but not least the opening of a ape. 
Library in the Studio of al of 200 plays an 

dramatic works. 

After adoption of Reports a Repertory scheme for 
next season was put to the meeting, involving the 
production of at least 4 plays in the Studio for 2 nights 
each before audiences limited to Subscribers, the 
basis being 10/6 giving 2 tickets for each production. 
Extremely generous percentage terms had been obtained 
from leading authors which would make the scheme 

racticable. In place of the weekly readings of the 

st five years an Entertainments Committee would be 
set up to run Dramatic and Musical evenings every 
few weeks. After discussion the scheme was adopted 
by a unanimous vote it being pointed out that this was 
in the true line of development of the Club and its 
ambition from the beginning of “‘A Little Theatre for 
Maidstone,” on however small a scale. 
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LL good wishes for the New Year to our 

readers and especially to the members and 
affiliated Societies of the British Drama League. 
The Theatre as a whole is passing through a 
troublesome time. The short “boom” with 
which the Autumn season opened has given 
place to a period of acute depression, and this 
not only in London. It has often been said 
that nothing short of a first-class Touring 
Company had much chance of success in the 
Provinces. Even this chance has been belied 
in more than one instance during the past 
two months. Clearly, the fault does not 
always lie in the class of fare provided. The 
strangle-hold of the Films grows tighter, and 
there are signs of a public apathy to all but 
the lighter kinds of entertainment which are 
not encouraging. Among the mass of play- 
goers throughout the country, Drama League 
members represent a definite and powerful 
minority. But the question naturally arises : 
are we all doing all that we might to support 
the efforts that are made from time to time by 
Professional Managements to keep the flag 
flying ? 
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The Amateur Stage, meanwhile, continues 
to make steady progress, and among the 
chief events that call for chronicle this month 
is the establishment of a Drama League 
Festival Area for Wales. Mainly owing to 
the practical encouragement of Lord Howard 
de Walden, certain natural hesitations have 
been overcome, and following two Committee 
meetings at Shrewsbury, a Welsh Area Emer- 
gency Committee has been elected to organise 
the 1933 Festival. The Committee includes 
Mr. C. P. Williams (Wrexham) Chairman, 
Mr. D. T. Morris (Mardy) Secretary, Mrs, 
Matt Lewis, (Mid-Rhondda), Mrs. Alun 
Williams (Pwlleli) and Mr. E. J. Phillips, 
(Gwaelod-y-Garth). In addition to the 
English Festival, this Committee will have 
charge of a Festival for plays in Welsh, for 
which Lord Howard de Walden has offered 
a special Cup. 

a 

The other Festival Areas are doing well, 
The Northern shows a marked increase in 
entries, and the move to Halifax as the venue 
of the Area Final has undoubtedly been 
popular in the Eastern side of the Area, 
Several Divisions in the Eastern Area are also 
markedly on the up-grade. The figures for 
the Western Area are not yet to hand, but 
Scotland will provide as many as fifty entries 
from Societies who feel themselves qualified 
for the all-British Festival in distinction to 
that confined to Scotland only. This is a 
fine tribute to the sportsmanship of so many 
Scottish Societies who thus proclaim the 
determination characteristic of their race to 
fight or fall in the front rank. 


a 


The new arrangement announced in last 
month’s “Drama” in regard to Author’s Fees 
for Play-Readings has met with general ap- 
proval. Mr. Harold Downs deals with the 
possibilities inherent in this form of activity 
in a special article which appears on another 
page. We need only add, in view of some 
queries that have been made to us, that the 
arrangement does not, of course, refer to the 
private readings which are often undertaken 
by the cast of a play before rehearsal begins for 
the production. Neither, we take it, does it 
abrogate the recommendation hitherto im 
force that readings given by a private Society 
to its own members, if below the number of 
fifty, should be exempt from payment. 
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RECENT 


BOOKS 


Reviewed by F. Sladen Smith 


“British Drama.” By Allardyce Nicoll. New 
Edition. Revised and Enlarged. Harrap, tos. 6d. 

“The English Dramatic Critics. 1660—1932.” 
Assembled by James Agate. Barker, 12s. 6d. 

“The Production of Religious Plays.” By E. Martin 
Browne. Philip Allan, 2s. 6d. 

“The Play of Mary the Mother.” No. 4 of religious 
plays arranged and edited by E. Martin Browne. 
Philip Allen, 1s. 6d. 

“The House of Admetus.” By J. M. S. Tompkins. 
Houghton Publishing Co., 2s. 6d. 

“The Man Who Came Back.” By John Fontmell. 
Houghton Publishing Co., 1s. 6d. 

“The Valley Farm.” by J. Bernard MacCarthy. 
M. H. Gill & Son., 2s. 

“Gypsy Dorelia.”” By Dorothy Una Ratcliffe. John 
Lane, tos. 6d. 

“The Goofus Man.” By Peggy Barwell & Nigel 
Morland. Eric Partridge, 5s. 

“Pleasure Cruise.” By Austen Allen. Samuel 
French, 2s. 

“The Art of the Elocutionist.” By T. Guthbert 
Samuels. Isaac Pitman, 3s. 6d. 

“Speech Training, Elocution & Song.” By Rose 
I. Patry. Allen & Unwin, 2s. 6d. 

“Shepherds’ Pipes & Tunes For Them.” Compiled 
by E. M. G. Liddell. The Year Book Press, 3s. 


n his preface to the third edition of “British Drama,” 
Professor Allardyce Nicoll states that he has entirely 
tewritten the final sections and has perhaps adopted an 
ovet-optimistic attitude. It is impossible to read this 
remarkable historical survey, written with such profound 
knowledge and discrimination without becoming opti- 
mistic. Over and over again the British drama appears 
to be failing, only to rise up refreshed and ready for 
another lease of life. (Even so far back as the 18th 
century it was the “‘Little Theatres” that rescued the 
drama when the huge playhouses failed!) Every 
aspect of this vast subject is illuminated by the author’s 
zeal as a historian and his passion for the theatre as 
an undying art. The treatment of Shakespeare 
manages to strike a new note although so much of 
the material is already known ; the chapters on Shaw— 
‘a peculiar mixture of Ibsen and Wycherley”—are 
singularly perceptive ; and in one swift sentence we 
are sometimes given a vision of a whole period. How 
many of us, for instance, realise of the 17th century 
that “‘at one end it knew Shakespeare ; at the other end 
it knew Swift ?”? Among the interesting features are 
the personal, not to say controversial opinions buried 
in the mass of historical data—not everyone will agree 
that Shakespeare’s later melancholy was only a literary 
pose, still less is it certain that ‘“‘“Ghosts” is Ibsen’s 
masterpiece, and it is a strange description of “Quality 
Street”’ to say it is a subtle study of quiet age! Sudden, 


unexpectedly personal touches like these keep the 
reader alert throughout the book. 

In “The English Dramatic Critics,” Mr. James 
Agate has assembled a sequence of dramatic criticism 
from some of the earliest professional critics down to 
well-known writers of to-day. Interesting as the 
collection is, in theory it is more fascinating than it 


proves in practice. Once the topicality is lost, a 
dramatic criticism has to be either very abusive or 
markedly quaint to compel attention, and it is not until 
Mr. William Archer’s delightful notice of “Arms and 
the Man” that the book really wakes up. From then 
onwards a more absorbing volume could hardly be 
imagined—although there is a little too much of 
Duse and the divine Sarah. It is a pity that with 
unexpected modesty Mr. Agate favours us with only 
two examples of his own penetrating work. 

Mr. E. Martin Browne is undoubtedly one of our 
chief experts on religious drama, and approaches the 
work with fine sincerity of purpose, feeling strongly 
that if a religious play is done well it is one of the most 
powerful aids to devotion known, and is in itself 
an act of worship. In his book “The Production of 
Religious Plays” the difficulties of performances in 
churches, as well as those inherent in every production, 
are dealt with admirably. As the author points out, 
true simplicity comes from the elimination of the 
superfluous, not from the use of anything which 
happens to be handy. There is a good bibliography 
and eight photographs of actual productions. ““The 
Play of Mary the Mother,” adapted from the XV Ludos 
Coventrie, is one of a series of religious plays edited 
and arranged by Mr. Martin Browne. It is one more 
example of the rugged strength and amazing beauty 
of the old miracle plays as compared with the sugary 
milk-and-water attempts which modern authors are 
continually foisting upon us. 

The two books published by the Houghton Pub- 
lishing Company are exactly alike as far as neat, colour- 
ful binding goes. As plays they are utterly different. 
“The House of Admetus” is the tiresome title of a 
quiet and moving play, very much in the style of the 
early Repertory movement, and exceedingly suitable 
for amateurs in search of serious work. “The Man 
Who Came Back” is the excellent title of a very tire- 
some play, full of blue curtains and spiritualistic 
meanderings leading to altruistic behaviour of the most 
uncomfortable kind. The author lacks Theodore 
Dreiser’s knack of presenting the uncanny with 
conviction. ‘‘The Valley Farm” is the story of flood 
havoc in an Irish valley. The carefully constructed 
plot leads to a tragic climax, and despite the fact that 
the characters break into journalese at emotional 
moments, the atmosphere of general doom is well 
sustained. There is a merciful absence of the usual 
poetically-comic “Irish” idiom. “Gypsy Dorelia” is 
a story-play in three acts; too heavy a form for so 
slight a subject. Nevertheless, the gipsy settings are 
attractive, and the illustrations by Mr. John Austen 
and the little interludes add to the charm of the book. 
“The Goofus Man”’ is a fantasy “for the young in years 
and the young in spirit.” The young in years will 
enjoy the Goblins, Demons and gay adventures ; 
the young in spirit ped find the excessive sentimentality 
trying. If the last play in the list “Pleasure Cruise” 
is considered funny and suitable for amateurs, then there 
are some strange notions of humour and of the new 
amateur movement still in existence. 

Books of speech-training and elocution continue 
to pour forth from all quarters, and “The Art of the 
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Elocutionist” and “Speech Training, Elocution and 
Song” are alike in that both give a certain amount of 
physiological detail, breathing exercises, and examples 
of different kinds of verse. Mr. Samuel’s book is 
the more comprehensive of the two; Miss Patry’s 
tiny volume consists mainly of useful exercises. The 


RECENT BOOKS 


well-known airs arranged for bamboo pipes in 
“Shepherds Pipes and Tunes for them” will prove 
extremely useful for many productions, especially 
as the book also contains instructions for making and 


playing the pipes. 


FIFTY ONE-ACT PLAYS 


Reviewed by Alison Graham-Campbell 


CHILDRENS PLAYS 
“Christmas Time.” By Susan Buchan. “The 
King’s Stone” Press, 6d. “The Carved Cartoon” 
By E. N. Rittershaus. 6d. “The May Queen.” 
d. Sheldon Press. “The Jellyfish.” By Grace 
ames. French, 1s. “Five Robin Hood Tales.” 
y Ronald Gow. Nelson, 9d. 


There is only one Christmas play in this group. 
Mrs. Buchan’s play is in the good old pantomime 
tradition. A Fairy appears to soften the heart of the 
miserly old aunt so that she can load her poverty- 
stricken relatives with Christmas Fare. 

“The May Queen” is more singing game than play, 
and more sermon than either. The moral is but 
thinly disguised under a veneer of May Revels, and 
the best thing about the play is the facility with which 
it may be produced. ‘There are eighteen parts but 
opportunities are given for the introduction of dances 
and games which the children already know while, 
for the songs, familiar airs are used. 

The next play taken from “The Carved Cartoon” by 
Austin Claire, is, like almost all dramatizations of 
novels, a little lacking in unity. On the other hand the 
large cast should recommend it to school societies 
as also should the romantic nature of the plot which 
centres round Grinling Gibbons and the vicissitudes 
of his career. But the play must be acted with much 
speed and action. There is little humour, and if the 
audience are to be held at all, it will be by excitement 
and nothing else. 

“The Jellyfish” again is intended for young pet- 
formers, but it is a play which, despite a slight falling- 
off at the end, is far from being beneath the dignity of 
adult actors. Children and grown-ups alike will 
appreciate the humour of this Mikado-like fairy tale 
of the King and Queen of Japanese Dragon-land, 
Hanky Panky (their Hereditary Hash Settler), Dr. 
Octopus of Cathay, and (is it necessary to add?) a 
pair of lovers. 

The Robin-Hood tales are in a very different category. 
They are, to quote Mr. Gow’s own words in the preface, 
intended to be “unsentimental, unacademic, full of 
action, and real rough humour” and can be recom- 
mended without qualification to boys’ schools or clubs 
who are on the Took out for a quite unsophisticated 
form of entertainment but one brimming over with 
intrigue and adventure. 


VILLAGE PLAYS. 

“The Tale of a Cat” and Other Plays of Country 
Life.” By Dora Clement Salaman. Allen & Unwin, 
58. 

“Haste to the Wedding.” By F. Morton Howard. 
French, 1s. 
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“Plenty of Time.” By Maysel Jenkinson. “Bill 
Break Out.” By Arthur Bartle. ‘“‘First Catch your 
Poacher.” By Hilda A. Fitch. “A Turn for t’Better.” 
By F. A. Carter. “Our Charade.” By Brenda R. 
Thompson. Deane, 1s. 


It is a pity that there are so few serious plays in this 
section. Tragedy is often more successfully tackled 
by the Amateur than comedy, for what the amateur 
actor lacks in technique he can, to a certain extent 
make up in sincerity of emotion. One would suggest 
that village societies should put this to the test. 
“Plenty of Time” (2m. 1f.) a prize-winner in the 8th 
Village play-writing competition, might well be 
recommended for such an experiment. The situation 
is well conceived, the play shows insight intocharacter, 
and, to quote the Judge’s report “It touches life and 
real issues at first hand.” It is in fact, a play worth 
tackling, yet one which should be well within the 
emotional range of an inexperienced cast. 

Mrs. Sa!aman’s plays also stand out above the average. 
Most of them have a strong romantic element which 
adds to the dramatic interest even if it renders the play 
less suitable for production by womens’ institutes, 
But where men are available the two last plays can be 
especially well recommended as dramatically effective. 
“The Haunted Road” is well constructed, and it 
combines with its love interest the thrills of the super- 
natural. “Flood Time” deals with a family during 
such a crisis, so affording scope for an orgiinal setting, 
as well as an unusual study of inated reactions. 

Of the rest, the Yorkshire comedy ‘A Turn for 
t’Better” is the only play which can in any way be 
classed with the preceeding ones. Apart from the 
completely (and, surely, unnecessarily ?) fortuitous 
arrival of John Moorhouse, an old flame of the Mothetr’s 
the play shows admirable technical skill. The intro- 
duction, it is true, must be played with care, if it is 
not to strike too serious a note, but it is succeeded by 
a scene of vituperation between the old woman and her 
neighbour which is the wittiest thing in the whole 
collection of plays. 

“Our Charade,” a play for five women, displays 
some ingenuity in that it both is, and is about a charade. 
But the characterisation is obvious and the burlesquing 
of amateur theatricals only too hackneyed. “Haste 
to the Wedding” also treats a well-worn theme though 
with some sense of character drawing: while “Bill 
Breaks Out” once more exploits the hen-pecked husband 
“First Catch your Poacher’ is admittedly a farcical 
affair but one which remains unconvincing in spite of 
the devastating charm of the rector’s sister, the 
willing lying of the squire, and all the ingenuity of 
the poacher himself in their combined efforts to 
extricate him from the arm of the law. 
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SCOTTISH PLAYS. 


“Seed Potatoes.” By A. I. Douglas. French, 1s. 

“Hospitality.” By Ida Kelsall. Walter Wilson 
& Co. Ltd. (Glasgow), 1s 

“A Stroke o’ Business.” By Janet Laing. The 
Target Press, Clydebank, 6d. 

“The Centre Forward.” 
& Gray, Ltd., 1s 

“Tt’s a tryin’ time.” By Janet Laing & Paterson 
Whyte. “The Late Mr. Dott.” By Donald McLean. 
“Mrs. Watson’s Window. By Hal D. Stewart. ‘““The 
Miracle.” By Joe Corrie. “Auld Robin Gray.” By 
W.D.Cocker. “Ill-Gotten Gains.” By A. I. Douglas. 
“The Darkness.” By Joe Corrie. Brown, Son and 
Ferguson Ltd. (Glasgow), 1s. 


By Neil Grant. Gowans 


The greatest fault about the Scottish plays is their 
lack of originality. Scandal, an evergreen theme for 
the comic dramatist, forms the subject matter of ““The 
Late Mr. Dott” and “Mrs. Watson’s Window,” and 
while amusing enough there is no new angle of treat- 
ment. The misunderstandings and lovers’ jealousies 
of “It’s a tryin’ time” and “The Centre Forward” are 
just as hackneyed, though the former play is, in some 
measure, redeemed by an excellent character study of 
the nervous young bride, and the latter by the general 
dramatic excitement of the situation. ‘There are two 
plays in which the imaginary invalid features, “The 
Miracle”’ and a costume comedy “Auld Robin Gray.” 
In “Seed Potatoes” we have the stock joke 
of the Scotsman’s bargain-driving ability, while 
“Hospitality,” though it shows a sense of the comedy 
of situation, is hardly more original, with its confusion 
of the new maid and the guest. There is not one that 
can be singled out as especially worthy of distinction, 
but attention might be drawn to “‘A Stroke o’ Business,” 
“Iil-gotten Gains,” “Hospitality” and “It’s a tryin’ 
time’ as having all-woman casts. 

There is only one serious play in this section but it 
stands out far beyond the rest. ““The Darkness,” a 
play of mining life, is powerful in its treatment and 
varied in its characterization. There is some good 
rough humour which heightens the tragedy, and the 
glimmer of hope which dawns just before the final 
catastrophe serves the same purpose. The play shows 
technical skill, and in its use of noise, a fine sense of 
dramatic effect. 


RELIGIOUS PLAYS. 


“The Birthday Party.” By Francis Hibbert, 4d. 
“The City of Sychar.” By Helen Shipton, “The 
Legend of St. Christopher.”” By Margaret Cropper. 
“Barabbas.” By S. N. Sedgwick. “Harvest at 
Bethlehem.”” By Helen Shipton. S.P.C.K., 6d. 

**At the Sign of the Brown Cow.” By Helen Shipton. 
S.P.C.K., 4d. 

“Treasure of Bethlehem.” 
Heath Cranton, 2s. 6d. 


By Marjorie Ecclestone. 


Intended to be acted in Church, “The Birthday Party” 
is of a definitely devotional nature. There is little 
dialogue, but the action is accompanied by the recitation 
or singing of passages from the Christmas hymns. 
Conventional costume is not used. The kings and 
angels wear, instead, ecclesiastical vestments. In 
fact, the whole impression is one of familiarity without 





FIFTY ONE-ACT PLAYS 


loss of dignity, while a welcome break in the devotional 
atmosphere is afforded by the excitement of the children. 
One feels that the author could hardly have produced 
a play more suited to the needs of most parish 
societies nor one which showed more understanding 
of the potentialities and limitations involved in a 
performance of this kind. 

Again in the next play “At the Sign of the Brown 
Cow,” the writer chooses to stress the modern rather 
than the historical aspect of the Christmas story. 
Three tinkers and three wealthy motorists find hem- 
selves stranded at a humble inn. Touched by the 
— of a poverty-stricken family who are their 
ellow lodgers they offer them gifts, and as they do 
so, see a fleeting vision of the Holy Family. Humorous 
touches save this delightful fantasy from any trace of 
sentimentality, and the play closes with the tinker’s 
wife still kneeling in adoration while the sound of 
carol-singing floats in through the window. “How 
far to Bethlehem ?” 

“Treasure of Bethlehem” on the other hand 
is neither simple nor familiar. It is a play for the 
more ambitious society which aims at spectacular 
success. It tells of the fortunes of a band of 
pilgrims each journeying in search of a different goal, 
and each of whom is to find that his quest ends at 
Bethlehem. The allegory is worked out in detail 
and the language has much beauty. But in production 
it must be accompanied by lavish effects for there is 
little dramatic interest. The play is leisurely toan almost 
unprecedented degree and there are no variations in 
pace. But it must be judged rather as a pageant than 
as a play, and as such it should with careful handling 
prove an impressive spectacle. 


We now come to a group of plays which are dramatic 
renderings of other Bible stories. All of them succeed 
in giving a certain living quality to the characters. 
In “Harvest at Bethlehem,” which tells the story of 
Ruth, the reapers and the women are drawn with 
great spirit, and the play has in addition a defi- 
nite dramatic interest which “The City of Sychar” 
lacks. Its weakness lies at the end where the 
story is recounted and not shown. Since the 
censorship laws of this country prevent the 
representation of the Person of Christ, it follows 
that His visit to the Samaritans (dramatized in ““The 
City of Sychar”) does not prove a successful theme. 
Scenes in reported speech are bound to deter from the 
dramatic interest and they require experienced acting 
if they are to hold the attention of the audience. 

“‘Barabbas” on the other hand is infinitely more 
successful since it concerns itself with the fate of the 
condemned, and subsequently pardoned criminal, 
rather than with that of the man who dies in his place. 
The whole situation and the staging are handled with 
much technical skill. There is good vivid characterisa- 
tion chiefly of a rough type, such as would give excellent 
scope to any mens’ or boys’ club. 

“The Legend of St. Christopher” on the other hand 
might very well be tackled by children. The story is 
that of the youth Offero who has dedicated his great 
strength to the service of the strongest king on earth. 
The idea is simply and dramatically worked out, 
and the character of Offero is an excellent study of 
youth. The play achieves a standard above the average 


for plays of this kind, as indeed do most of those in 
this group. 
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FIFTY ONE-ACT PLAYS 


GENERAL, 


“Midsummer Eve.” By John Drinkwater. Sidg- 
wick and Jackson Ltd., 1s. 

“Mixed History.” By Mabel Constanduros and 
Michael Hogan. “Meeting her Match.” By Mabel 
Constanduros and Michael Hogan. “Infinite Room.” 
By Vera I. Arlett. “Shame the Devil.” By Philip 
Johnson. “Winkle v. Fitz-Ailwyn.” By W. A. 
Chance. French, 1s. 

“Four One-Act plays.” By Constance Holme. 
W. M. & H. Wolfenden, 1s. 

“Four New Plays for Women & Girls.” Selected 
by John Hampden. Nelson od. 

“The Curate-in-Charge,, and “The Ghost of Grim- 
wood Grange.” By Lilian Dale. “Marathon.” By 
A. G. L. Rogers. Sheldon Press, 6d. 

“Banish the Bogie.” By MaryL.Pendered. League 
of Nations Union, 1s. 

“Not What they Seem.” 
Deane, 1s. 

“Bromides.” By Susan Buchan. The 
Stone” Press. 6d. 

“Behind the Beyond.” By V. C. Clinton-Baddeley 
and Stephen Leacock. Gowans & Gray Ltd. 1s. 


By Vernon Sylvaine. 
“King’s 


In this section the plays split up nicely into couples 
—z2 fantasies, 2 farces, 2 duologues, 2 revue-sketches, 
2 volumes of one-act plays, and a blank-verse drama, 
a propaganda play, and a mock-trial to finish up with. 
Taking the volumes of plays first, Mr. Hampden has 
rendered a real service to womens’ institutes and clubs 
in his selection “Four Plays for Women and Girls.” 
He gives us “April Showers” by Philip Johnson 
which centres round an epidemic of imaginary illness 
among the spinsters of Lushe upon the arrival in that 
village of the new doctor. This theme gives scope 
for amusing situations and character-drawing, its 
weakness lying in a tendency towards repetition. 
In “‘Cat and Kittens” by Mary Pakington (for 4 women) 
again the idea and the characters are well-conceived and 
if more subtlety had been employed in the working out 
the play would have achieved a greater success. “Hat 
and Stick” by Margaret Macnamara (for 7 women) 
is staged in a restaurant. The young waitresses all 
of whom are athirst for romance, get their chance of 
dabbling in “real life.” The characters are most 
entertaining, but one’s sympathy goes out to any girl 
who is expected to make anything but a prig out of 
Maggie! “The Wish Shop” by Harold Brighouse is 
a fantasy and one which is both original and delightful. 
We see the modern debudante pre-occupied with the 
problem of values, interviewing a succession of 
mannequins (representing “‘Speed,”’ “Sport,” “Wealth,” 
etc.), before making her choice of a career. 

Miss Constance Holme’s one-act plays are in a more 
serious vein. They are an interesting collection, 
and attention should be drawn especially to one, 
“The House of Vision” which is poignantly true to 
life, yet achieving pathos without any sentimentality. 

Of the two fantasies “Infinite Room”’ will recommend 
itself to the society which is seeking scope for lighting 
effects and an unusual setting, for the scene represents 
the Outer Gate of the road to Heaven. But scenic 
effects alone will not justify a play and, in this case, 
the idea, despite the fact that Miss Arlett definitely 
has something to say, would seem to be rather inadequate 
for so impressive a setting. 

Mr. Drinkwater’s “Midsummer Eve” is certainly 
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a trifle, but then it never pretends to be anything else. 
An atmosphere of complete unreality is given by the 
thymed couplets. We do not question the dramatic 
propriety of the speeches. All we ask is to be allowed 
to surrender ourselves to the spell of the verse. But 
whether, the play having been written for broadcasting, 
this would be possible in a stage representation is 
very gnaccen Peat ng Certainly it could gain little by 
being acted, except actuality, which would destroy its 
charm at once and make the verse sound artificial. 

“Shame the Devil” which has a farcical situation 
introduces us to a most amusing Business Manager, 
Mr. Waldo, and one who would be even more enter- 
taining if Miss Washington, the head of the Millinery 
Department and the other character in this duologue, 
were a living and not a completely lay figure. Of 
“Mixed History” let it suffice to say that it is by Miss 
Mabel Constanduros. There is nothing original in 
the theme. The authors of “1066 and all that’? have 
already said the last word on the subject. It is Miss 
Constanduros’ cockney humour which is altogether 
her own, and it is to this that ‘““Mixed History” owes 
its success. 

The same thing applies to her comedy “‘Meeting her 
Match,” despite the fact that the cast includes two 
American Women. Miss Dale’s “The Curate-in- 
Charge” is less humorous, but it has a sentimental 
romantic interest, and its farcical plot goes with 
plenty of swing, as also does that of ““The Ghost of 
Grimwood Grange” by the same dramatist. Mr. 
Sylvaine’s “‘Not what they seem” is even better. But 


farces were made to be acted not discussed, so that we 
shall not dwell longer upon this one than to recommend 
it for trial. 

“Bromides,” a sketch for 2 men and 1 woman, 
has weak moments, but with slick acting it should prove 


an amusing enough trifle for inclusion in any revue. 
“Behind the Beyond” has a quality of vigour as opposed 
to subtlety. This sketch takes off “that sort of society 
drama particularly connected with the name of Sir 
George Alexander.” It may fall flat if offered to an 
over-sophisticated audience. It certainly will, if 
offered to a completely un-sophisticated one, but its 
appreciation by the right audience will know no bounds, 
And now for the last three. The theme of “Mara- 
thon”’ is tragic and potentially dramatic. But too much 
of the action is reported. Mr. Rogers’ blank verse, 
while it is thoroughly competent, lacks the rhetorical 
excellence of the Greek Poets which alone could carry 
off these long messengers’ speeches. “Banish the 
Bogie” is a peace-propoganda play. Of its kind it is 
probably There is some humour and a certain 
amount of character-drawing. But in that it is prim- 
arily propoganda and not drama, it does not come 
within our province. “Winkle v. Fitz-Ailwyn,” a 
mock-trial, is extremely amusing, lasts for two hours, 
and needs no more than one rehearsal. But it must 
not be forgotten that the cast will require a facility 
for improvisation which is not usually demanded, 
and that there will be more than half-a-dozen witnesses 
from whom a ready flow of cockney will be expected. 
It is not, then, to be recommended to the Players who 
have found nothing which they can tackle among the 
revious forty-nine plays. Where, however, a Society, 
lessed with wit and eloquence, desires something 
completely novel they will find that “Winkle v. Fitz- 
Ailwyn” will afford them the greatest possible scope. 
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THE VALUE OF PLAY READINGS 


By Harold Downs 


GITATION, advocacy, discussion, and 

negotiation, carried on intermittently for 
nearly a decade, have at last had a satisfactory 
issue. In the December number of “Drama” 
it was announced that any amateur group 
can now read a full length play for a guinea, 
and a one-act play for seven shillings and 
sixpence—with consequential conditions that 
need not now be repeated. Mr. Whitworth 
has summarised the proposed arrangement 
as “a great step forward.” That Messrs. 
Samuel French, Ltd., “have expressed readiness 
to co-operate with the Committee of the 
League of British Dramatists in standardising 
conditions and fees for play readings” will 
be similarly described by all who are familiar 
with the business organization of amateur 
activities. 

As one who has taken a leading part in 
attempts that have been made to effect various 
improvements in the existing business and 
other relationships of professionals and ama- 
teurs, I was invited to write on the organiza- 
tion and work of a play-reading society. 
I readily accepted the invitation, more especially 
because at the Leicester Conference of the 
British Drama League (as at other conferences 
and elsewhere) there was noticeable in some 
quarters a less generous attitude than there 
need be towards amateurs who specialise in 
play readings rather than play productions. 

“Why read plays ?” is a legitimate question. 
“Why not produce plays ?”’ coupled with the 
supplementary, ““Why waste time on reading 
plays ?” may also be legitimate, but for my 
present purpose I suggest that when the issue 
is raised with the confident inference that play 
productions are necessarily superior to play 
readings, the attitude that is revealed is 
ungenerous, unsoundly critical, and possibly 
unenlightened. The extensive popularity of 
play productions does not establish their 
superiority over other equally legitimate, 
entertaining, educative, and artistic amateur 
activities. I deliberately refrain from the 
development of this line of thought. 

At the Leicester Conference one speaker 
confessed that the selection of plays for treat- 
ment by amateurs raises difficulties. A 


pertinent fact is that many play producing 
societies are unwise in their choice of plays 





for production—they are too imitative, too 
unimaginative, too commercially minded, too 
intent on the exploitation of personalities, and 
soon. It follows that time spent on rehearsing 
and performing these unwisely chosen plays 
is not spent to the best advantage. But this 
by the way. I write in praise of play readings. 

There are numerous groups that are affiliated 
to the British Drama League that will now, 
owing to the revised financial terms, for the 
first time be in a position to experiment with 
play readings. What are possible advantages ? 

I cannot state the percentages of societies 
that give (1) a production a month ; (2) two, 
three, or four, or more, productions a season ; 
but I know that there are numerous societies 
that give two productions a year, and that are 
uninterested in any other form of amateur 
work. Such restriction is undesirable. A 
play reading society can easily maintain fort- 
nightly readings and at each meeting a full 
length play can be read and discussed. Alter- 
natively, concise papers on aspects of dramatic 
and theatrical art, plus play readings, can usefully 
constitute a season’s work. 

But before entering into details, it may be 
helpful to try to discover the basic impulse 
which animate; the Amateur Movement. Is 
it because its devotees wish to study theories 
of the Drama? Or, realizing that there is 
something wrong with the theatre, that they 
wish to get down to an understanding of 
root causes as an essential preliminary to their 
removal? Or because, seeing that there 
are good plays, obtainable in book form, 
which thousands of students of the Drama 
have never had an opportunity to see acted 
by a professional company, the amateurs, 
expecially those that undertake productions, 
feel moved to step into the breech? Or 
is it that some are interested in elocution, 
others in amateur acting for the sake of acting, 
or even that, appearing to be what they are 
not (true lovers of Drama) they find that in 
their particular social sphere it is socialy correct 
to patronize the arts ? 

I leave these questions unanswered to state 
what Drama is, and to indicate some of the 
benefits that interest in it bestows. Aristotle 
defined Drama in simple and concise terms “as 
imitated human action.” True to this definition 
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THE VALUE OF 
the modern dramatist inevitably reflects the 
spirit of the age in which he lives, indirectly 
and directly introduces facts of contemporary 
life and shows us how they act and react on 
individuals in certain circumstances. In short, 
he helps human beings to understand human 
beings, and understanding, the old proverb 
says, is “man’s best candle.” Understanding 
it is that Drama can give in abundance. No 
book, no other art, no mere spoken address, 
no system of education, can so instantly and 
vividly burn and brand the memory with the 
realities of life, and leave them for ever stamped 
and pictured in the chambers of imagery as 
can the acted play. 

My submission is that these aspects, speaking 
generally, are as easily realised and experienced 

through play-readings as in play productions. 

The very conditions laid down by the League 
of British Dramatists on which a three-act 
play can now be read are significant. There 
must be no scenery or properties, no costumes 
or make-up, no “action” by portrayal or 
suggestion. The text and its significance 
are all important. 

Amateurs who concentrate on play readings 
cover more ground more intimately and in 
shorter time than that which is covered, 
irrespective of artistic effectiveness, by pro- 
duction. The procedure can be summarised 
in staccato fashion: select a play by keeping 
au courant with play publication as against 
play production. In many cases publication 
and production are simultaneous. Recognise 
that a guinea reading fee is a first charge on 
activities. Invite the co-operation of all who 
are interested in Drama and the Theatre. 
Sectionalise the membership into two groups 
(1) those who desire to read; (2) those who 
desire to listen. Classify those who desire 
to read into those who wish to read “straight” 
parts, “character” parts, etc. Study the 
Players Library and Bibliography of the Theatre 
(B.D.L., 5s. net), which comprises the books 
in the Library of the British Drama League. 
Consult also The Times Literary Supplement 
and other literary publications for details 
of plays as they are published from week to 
week. Select plays that are within the range 
of the reading members who are available to 
give significant interpretation to the spirit 
of the play. Hire a set of books from the 
League or build a library by systematic volume 
buying. Rehearse the reading that is to be 
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given before members, always, of course, 
within the prescribed conditions. At the 
reading arrange for a competent person to 
explain salient points about the play, and after 
the reading have a discussion on both the play 
and the reading—from the viewpoints of 
interpretation, play construction, characterisa- 
tion, etc. 

Activities undertaken on these lines may 
be unexpectedly fruitful. There are play 
reading societies that have created the nucleus 
of a regular theatre-going public. There are 
play reading circles, sections of Drama 
societies and clubs, which have been the trial 
grounds of amateurs, who, too diffident to 
start as actors and actresses, or perhaps more 
truthfully, with latent talents unknown by 
casting committees, have demonstrated artistic 
and interpretive ability that has subsequently 
been successfully applied in productions. 
With play readings during a winter session, 
starting in October and finishing in April, 
it is practicable to keep aa fait with the latest 
modern plays of all types, whereas production 
societies during a similar period can at best 
present but a few. Moreover, other relevant 
work—play criticism, debates on controversial 
theatrical and dramatic themes, lectures, etc. 
—can be more properly organised by play 
reading societies than by play producing 
societies. A large number of interested 
students are catered for by systematic play 
readings than by occasional productions. 
There are other advantages that I will not 
state. 

I do not wish to be interpreted as an advocate 
of the superiority of play readings : I merely 
wish to restore or to attempt to restore a 
desirable balance of appraisement. I have 
been designedly provocative because I wish 
to stimulate thought. I hope to have oppor- 
tunities to elaborate some of the points that 
I have raised. At the moment I remind my 
readers that Henry Arthur Jones in his Preface 
to his Theatre of Ideas raised interesting issues. 
For example, he contended that a country 
must produce specific forms of Drama 
(Burlesques, Serious Drama, Comedy, and 
Tragedy) and clothe them in literature to give 
effect to its claim to have a National Drama. 
“Outside literature,” he wrote “‘a country may 
produce many deservedly successful plays 
which rightly amuse its populace ; but it can 
have no National Drama. It is only when the 
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best of a country’s modern plays pass into its 
literature, and when also they pass into the 
repertories of theatres with sustained traditions 
of great acting and authorship, as at the 
Theatre Francais—it is only then that a country 
has a National Drama; or that its theatres 
are in any essential different from a conjuror’s 


PLAY READINGS 


show, a candy store, or a child’s top shop.” 
Progress has been made since Mr. Jones wrote, 
but there is much more to be done than is being 
done at the moment by the Amateur Movement, 
and some of it can only be done by the wide- 
spread cultivation of the play reading habit, 
which will ensure a demand for the printed play. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


‘‘A Managerial Mystery ” 


Dear Sir, 

In last month’s “Drama” I read an article “A 
Managerial Mystery,” in which “Badger’s Green” was 
mentioned as an instance of a play, destined to be a 
failure, but accepted by a manager on the strength of 
the author’s name. I had just taken tickets for a 
party to see this play produced at the Oxford Play- 
house, and went in some anxiety as to our enjoyment. 
But to my relief we found ourselves entirely amused. 

A failure in London, it certainly was not so here. 

Some of my party thought that a London audience 
might not be able to appreciate a play dealing with 
village life. I cannot believe that many Londoners 
are so unacquainted with the life of the country. I 
think that there was another cause. Being so near 
London I often see the same plays acted in London and 
in Oxford, and it is my impression that the reason the 
manager mistook his play, or one reason, for there 
must be unlimited uncertainties in such choices, was 
not that the play was in fault, or the audience, but was 
because he forgot to consider the size of his stage in 
relation to his play. For while some plays demand a 
vast stage with its magnificent lighting, others thrive 
only upon a small one. The tendency in London at 
the moment, is to provide theatres that can take a 
Cochran production, or cochranesque plays. And 
indeed only London can offer theatres fit to contain 
such magnificence. Few provincial theatres can ever 
cope with them. Such plays also as “Bitter Sweet, 
and “Saint Joan” are definitely cramped upon the 
provincial stages. ‘There is no getting away from the 
fact. And the range of lighting is inadequate. But 
on the other hand these large London theatres crush 
the simpler plays. The surroundings are too gorgeous 
and too big. Not only have we a vast stage, but a 
huge and dominating auditorium. So that into a 
setting more like a bronzed Egyptian tomb than any- 
thing else, may have to enter the small figures of modern 
domestic or drawing-room comedy. And just as a 
large concert hall kills chamber music, so a theatre of 
such pagan proportions kills all slighter plays. 

The other day I saw “‘Twelfth Night” at the Oxford 
Playhouse, on a stage that, in London, would be, 
no doubt rightly, considered squalid. Yet I never saw 
the drunken scene (act II., Sc. 3,) so successfully acted. 
In a large theatre this scene is apt to look rather like 
a wretched encampment lost in the centre of the stage. 
On the small stage, in a house that wou.d be honoured 
to be called a hall, the scene came rollickng! to perfect 





life. Boards, a table and two chairs, with mortals of 
a proper size and not midgets in a desert, and you 
have all that is needed. It is odd how Shakespeare 
will act equally, in all London’s magnificence and on 
plain boards. I suppose it is beacuse he is dealing, 
not with types or even caricatures, but persons, and 
the person only counts. I quite appreciate the fact 
that a small theatre cannot pay, but the other fact 
remains that size and gorgeousness is killing the slighter 
plays. We really need one theatre for comedy and 
another for tragedy and for magnificence, but if all 
theatres must be large let their proportions be at least 
unobtrusive. 

As to cost, I went last week to a successful play in 
London—Three rows only of the dress circle were 
occupied, and in those three I saw no one under fifty. 
The young are believed to prefer the cinema. The 
Theatre is said to be concerned with a dying art. 
Youth no doubt prefers the cinema prices. Who under 
fifty, if any over, can afford to pay ten or fourteen 
shillings for a comfortable seat and an evening’s enter- 
tainment ? And that is for one seat only, not counting 
guests, dinner and taxi. An entertainment at such a 
cost ceases to entertain. The young are being forced 
away from the theatre, they are being educated to find 
their pleasure elsewhere, and to learn to do without 
the theatre. The difficulties may be insuperable, but 
if the buildings were simpler, fewer plays would be 
killed, and if all seats were five shillings the theatres 
might be filled once more to overflowing. And the 
plainest theatre would be far less depressing than the 
unspeakable gloom of emptiness. 

Yours truly, 
C. RAsHDALL. 
195, Banbury Road, 
Oxford. 


The Barnet Arts Club has recently produced a 
One-Act Play somewhat out of the ordinary type of 
production given by this society, entitled “The Little 
Father of the Wilderness,” by Austin Strong. 

The scene depicted an antechamber in the Palace 
of Versailles during the reign of Louis XV. with the 
King receiving his Governor General and notables 
from Canada. 

The cast, though small, was exceptionally well 
balanced and the acting of a high standard. Mr. 
Pendleton as Pere Marlotte gave a noteworthy per- 
formance and Miss Gayford, Mr. J. A. Nunn and 
Dr. Nunn ably portrayed their parts. 
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NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 


THE WESTMINSTER PLAY. 


The new vogue for school drama may cause us to 
forget that this is no invention of the Twentieth 
Century, but that it is really the revival of a practice 
whose roots are sunk in a very ancient tradition. 
Historians of the theatre record many instances of 
scholastic drama beginning at the Reformation period, 
and even before that. The annual Latin play as acted 
by the King’s Scholars of Westminster School is an 
actual survival which is unique in its kind. 

This year the play selected was the “Adelphi” of 
Terence. As usual the performance took place in the 
scholars’ Dormitory, a darkand lofty Renaissance hall 
with the stage constructed at one end of it, and a wooden 
auditorium built up specially for the occasion. The 
faded colours of the proscenium emphasised the feeling 
of age, and the curtain rose on an elaborately conceived 
back-cloth representing ancient Athens, flanked with 
a house and a temple in the manner of one of those 
old stage settings of Palladio. 

The acting had the virtues of scholarship even more 
than of histrionics, though Messrs. Barlas, Simmons 
and Adams deserve special praise for their playing of 
Micio, Demea and Syrus respectively. The speaking 
of the long and difficult Latin sentences was exemplary, 
and the Headmaster explained that the sometimes 
unusual pronunciation of the Latin vowel sounds was 
due not to a mistaken sense of “‘short and long” but 
to the fact that the actors were faithful to a manner of 
speaking that had been current in the school play since 
the time of Queen Elizabeth. The young actors 
were so well trained that the play ran as smoothly as 
if it had been spoken in English—a remarkable four 
de force, and one that proves the exacting care that must 
have been lavished on the performance both by those 
who took part in it and by their anonymous producer. 

The School Orchestra deserves much praise for 
their lively music between the Acts, and the author of 
the epilogue for his gift of modern satire as expressed 
in Latin worthy of a medizvalist. 

But the abiding memory is of the shadowy Dormitory, 
and the dim colours of the Proscenium, and the sense of 
Youth beckoning, not toward the future, but back 
through the years, till we touched hands strangely with 
the boyhood of a civilisation that is no more. 


“SHE PASSED THROUGH LORRAINE.” 


Lionel Hale’s comedy was presented by Ivy and 
Donald Finlayson on the 25th and 26th November at 
St. Augustine’s Hall, New Barnet. The costumes 
which were most effective, were supplied by the 
British Drama League Costume Dept. Mr. John 
Fearnald in his criticism said :—‘““The production was 
a most courageous effort and indeed surprising not 
for its failure but for its successes. Quite frankly, 
I did not think it would be possible for the play to go 
over with the audience as well as it undoubtedly 
did. Mr. Finlayson and his Company are whole- 
heartedly to be congratulated. It is far better for 
amateur societies to attempt really difficult plays like 
this one, and to make mistakes, than to satisfy themselves 
with stuff which makes little or no demand upon their 
artistic resources.” 
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“THE TROUBADORS” 


On November 28th Miss Joan and Betty Rayner, 
aptly named “The Troubadours,” gave their first) 
London performance at the Arts Theatre Club. The 
costumes were simple and entrancing. Their o 
properties two kitchen chairs, but so vivid is their art: 
that it is easy to follow them from England to America, 
France, Japan, China,and Germany. Their programme? 
consisted of English, French and German Folk-Songs, J 
ballads taken from broadsides in the British Museum, 
and poems from China. Special mention must be! 
made of the beautiful rendering of ““The Lover and the 
Birds,” by William Allingham. Other much ap-¥ 
pteciated items were “Le Petit Navire,” “The Ballad 
of the Kind Little Creatures,” “Going up to London,” 7 
and “Liza and Geordie.” It is easy to understand that 7 
these young artists have met with success all over the 
world, and anyone who wishes for novel entertainment | 
should make a point of seeing them at the Grafton 
Theatre where they are appearing from Thursday® 
Jan. 5th to Saturday Jan. 14th. An articledescribing 
the recent World Tour appears elsewhere in this issue” 
of “Drama.” ' 


HEATHER CONWAY. 


“LOVE AND GEOGRAPHY.” 


The Richmond A.D.S. gave a very successful | 
performance of Bjornson’s “Love and Geography,” 7 
as part of the celebrations by the Anglo-Norse Club % 
of the Bjornson Centenary at the Faculty of Arts 
Theatre on December 8th. " 

The play—a quiet-moving comedy of domestic 7 
life—said to be the dramatist’s own caricature of 7 
himself, was presented with vigour and a keen sense 
of comedy. The lion’s share of acting fell to Mr, 
Victor Lewisohn as Tygeson, the domineering husband, ~ 
whose absorbtion in his geography drives his family | 
from the home. Mr. Lewisohn gave a delightfully 7 
clever and amusing performance, though he perhaps © 
emphasised the dominating strength of the character | 
at the expense of the naif charm, which makes up this 7 
delightfully complex personality. D 

All the parts were well played—exceptionally well 7 
for an amateur company, and Mrs. Eriksen’s girlish 
and ingenuous Helge was a particularly charming 
study. Miss Greenwood (Ane) is an actress with a 7 
lively sense of comedy which delighted the audience. 7 

The production was excellent, particularly as regards 
pace, and there was a “slickness,” and sureness of 7 
attack that was stimulating. The style of acting was 
definitely in the Victorian theatrical tradition, but 7 
possibly this was intended to suggest the period in 7 
which the play was originally produced. 

Mrs. Eriksen deserves warmest congratulations both 
as actress and producer, and for affording the oppor- 
tunity to an English audience of seeing this too little- 4 
known play, which is one that can be recommended to | 
amateur societies who favour something in the 
Ibsen vein but rather more cheerful. 


J. FM. 
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ST. PANCRAS PEOPLE'S 
THEATRE 


Charrington Hall, 
Crowndale Road, N.W.1 
TEL: MUSEUM 9469 


Under the Direction of Eprrn NeviLys 
Producer and Manager Ross PEzaro 





JANUARY PERFORMANCES 1933. 
toth 20th and 21st 
Candida 
26th 27th and 28th 
The Queen’s Husband 


Bernard Shaw 


Robert E. Sherwood 


Front and Reserved Seats 2/6 & 1/6. Admission 7d, 
Season Ticket for same seat for nine plays £1 & 13/6 





Special Play Production course, including classes in 

Acting, Elocution, oot. Dancing, Stage Deportment, 

e-up, etc. 

Vacancies for men of experience and ability for 
Amateur Repertory Company, and for 
Instrumentalists for Theatre Orchestra. 

Send stamp for prospectus to: 

The Secretary, St. Pancras People’s Theatre, Ltd., at 

the above address. Interviews by appointment 








THE ACADEMY CINEMA 
OXFORD STREET 
Opposite Waring e Gillow 
(! iser : Miss Elsie Cohen) 
PRESENTS— 


FAMOUS 
CONTINENTAL FILMS 


Ger. 2981 


THE SEASON’S PROGRAMME INCLUDES:— 
Pabst’s 
Nicolai Ekk’s 
Karl Dreyer’s 


: “ATLANTIS” 
“THE ROAD TO LIFE” 
“VAMPYR” 


Notices of new films will be sent on receipt of name 
and addres. 








EVERY PRODUCER SHOULD KNOW THAT 


Leading Costumiers are :— 


BENJAMIN, D. & J. 

3-9, HANWAY ST., OXFORD ST., W.1. 
“CARLOTTA” 

39, GREAT JAMES STREET, 

BEDFORD ROW, W.C.1. 
ERROLL, DOREEN 

6, UPPER BEDFORD PLACE, W.C.1. 
FOX, CHAS. H., LTD., 

72, LONG ACRE, W.C.2. 

RAYNE, H. & M., 

15, RUPERT STREET, W.1. 
SAMUELS, C. I. 

33, HARROW PLACE, BISHOPSGATE, E.1. 
SIMMONS, B. J. & Co., Ltd. 
7&8, KING ST., COVENT GARDEN, W.C.2, 
WALLER BROS., 

79, CITY ROAD, E.C.1. 

Wigs are obtainable from :— 
“BERT”’ 

46, PORTNALL ROAD, W.9. 
SPAANS, J. H. 

7, LISLE ST., LEICESTER SQ., W.C. 








Stage lighting specialists are :— 
STRAND ELECTRIC Co., Ltd. 
24, FLORAL STREET, W.C.2. 
WALTER, D. 
107, NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, S.E.1. 
Stage Furniture and Curtains can be hired or 
purchased from :— 


LYON, J. S., Ltd. 
112, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.1. 


Your script and parts can be speedily typed at :— 
MISS WEBBER’S TYPEWRITING 
OFFICE 
6, SUFFOLK ST., PALL MALL, S.W.1. 

















All makes of Typewriters can be obtained from :— 


ST. MARTIN’S TYPEWRITER Co. 
95, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C.2. 





SPECIAL ATTENTION 1s prawn To 
THE DISPLAY ADVERTISEMENTS OF THE ABC: VE 
ADVERTISERS, APPEARING IN THIS ISSUR, 





Please mention “DRAMA” when replying to advertisements 








Chas. H. FOX Limited 


THEATRICAL AND HISTORICAL COSTUMIERS 
ACRE HOUSE, 72, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone : Temple Bar 6521—6522. Telegrams ; Theatricals, Rand, London. © 


COSTUMES, WIGS AND CURTAINS 
ON HIRE FOR ALL 


Dramatic and Operatic Productions, 
Pageants, Tattoos, etc. 


ys 
v 


BEWARE of hiring second-hand costumes which have not been chemically cleaned. This is a 
matter which is more important to the individual than anything else. 


DO NOT DEAL with firms who will not give you this guarantee. 
WRITE FOR ESTIMATES. 











LEAGUE OF BRITISH DRAMATISTS 


(Under the auspices of the Incorporated Society of Authors, 
Playwrights and Composers.) 


In addition to its other activities arising out of its position 

as the body officially representative of British Playwrights, 

the League deals with the Amateur acting rights of a large 
number of Dramatists, both famous and little Known. 


A booklet containing the titles of the plays which it con- 

trols, the terms on which they may be performed by 

Amateur Societies or Groups, details as to the number and 

sex of characters, and other particulars will be sent post 
free on request. 

Enquiries and Applications should be addressed to:- 
THE SECRETARY, 

THE LEAGUE OF BRITISH DRAMATISTS, (Amateur Dept.), 

|, GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C.1I. 





Printed by Geo. B. Corron & Co., Ltd., Croydon. 


























